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JUNIOR COLLEGES—IF 


ee inior college is an excellent thing 

I And that I IS a very large one Lrass tl Ss Pil naent n grener 
Moreover, the present tendeney in the pu les S suggestions dis 
establishing and conducting of junior col- playing ama r ignoral OL Uh inda 
lege continues, the ‘‘if’’ will be still nental pu es of child-training. Why 
larger. A recent bulletin of the Bureau then, state ithorities, and, least of all 
of Edueation calls attention to the fact state universities should tempt them t 
that these institutions are increasing with make a mess of gher educatior r to 
some rapidity—a few of them along cor- puddle about and muddle about in orm 
rect lines, many of them along lines that, of training which few of them have th 
as far as higher education is concerned, selves had and which they have not in 
will lead to the educational bow-wows. vestigated, is a question well wort sking 

To the latter class belong those that are (gain, another question e|| orth ask 


handed down or handed out to the com ng 1s Has the average e ty super tend 

inity by the state or the State Univer- ent, even in our large cities, the intellectual 
SIty, and those that are hitched on to th qualifications, the grasp 0 Lhe Irposes 
high school and placed under the super and principles of higher education, th 


vision of the city school superintendent. pee liar genius, mn ‘essary for the n aking 


If this continues much longer, the average of a genuine college executiv: It would 
high-school graduate will hesitate to go to seem that about nine out of ten of 
a junior college or else will not really know American school superintendents 


whether he is in ‘‘eollege’’ or simply back secret itching to be called college pri 


in high school once more. dents. And yet there is no nobler *K 


The effort in some States to place a so than that of geuidir gr the ldren ¢ i 
called college, even if ‘‘junior,’’ in the great city through the regular publi 
| Same building as the high school, under schoo] system A ¢ ty superint ndent wi 


the direction of the city superintendent, is honestly, whole-heartedly attending t 
and under the control of the city school his duties as chief of a primary 
board is liable in short order to make the ondary 8\ stem of schoo!s has no time t 


word college a subject for farce and higher running a_ colleg Indeed f 1c t 


education a tragedy. The reasons are not superinte ndent has been trained 
far to seek. either in normal school or teachers’ co 
The average city school board is totally lege—he is not thinking in lege tert 


unprepared to attack college problems. but in terms of elementary and s: lary 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether the typical educat One may well have dou 

member of a town board of education even cerning the edueational Jack-of-al!-t . 
understands the problems of higher edu who at one moment can settle the destinies 


eation. Few of such members have made a_ of a six-year old in the A B C class and at 
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Llis read lege attitu 
ace \ SS 5 a ] iy nig school | 11a y ] 1 LV S ! 
P . ,; : 1] 9 —_—— —s doles 
1 ad ! 10 I Wher i S ) 
n ! ind yet nts a distinct I] 
5 ris @3 f i 8 ¢ irring ntsad ts ~ 
U | I ] sno tT } qd ‘ + \ a rer 
1 to rh schools It is a ilia reedom of 
I l in nds Ss ] l l i 
our a high-school instruetor, and the t t tw m 
It ur l l i | OLLeCLE I essor ‘ r I S ) It S a Or 
IK’, M. MeDowell in his 1 ort indersta ng oO S ture 1 
Bureau of Ed non A rican that he his yllewe 
wine thie. tee Selene, at Be 5” to tramp the | and walk 
nud? Y ( eo net? ? rl \ } rio Tne s ‘ ~ 1 id 
» that « tl instructors } reguial No, it is t 1 the stu 
inivers Undou liv he it will go rath to such a 
found also that th yrofesso n the 0] r els s oney, 
has d far less ng \ ro to some stant stitution rather 
experience than the professor in the stand than on sed W1 high-school scholars 
urd ~eollege or university. When a _ boy All this may be mere man vanit nut 
ves to college expects to 1 ther t} rage leg ry vhether he stud 
that unique specimen known as a colleg es or not s rather proud of t t that 
professor—fossil though he may be—and he is a college student as distinct fro 
any attempt to pawn off upon that boy his — publie school ip Dr. MeDowell found 
last vear’s high-school teacher as this’ the enro ent in at! it ection of 
vear’s ecolleg profess not work— the junior college mu ss than that of 
with the boy It mav work very W ll with a recitation sectio1 n a standard college: 
ry hich-sehool teachers who, unwilling is this not because tl nti inior college 
or un to un he ssarv train when attached to a high schoo ; ther 
ing for a university professorship, are ex- orly attende This diseussion can not 
eeedingly willing to be known about town’ be personal; but | could tion severa 
iS protessors 1n the lo i mior ‘ollege, SO alled eolleges, | ia S to thi lo i] 
rather than as the plain, everyday, garden high schools and supervised by the city 
variety of high-school teachers. It is in superintendents, that are a st the laugh- 
deed going to be hard enough to get men ing stock of the boys in those communities. 
| scholarly training and scholarly It is very doubtful, also, whether the 
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Sa lament e Tact that in many muniec- 
alities the « rts by high schools to train 
the rown et eT) n vocations has come to 
1 standstill—because the grown-ups will 
not accept school n huildi rs where 
h aren are I wht Suneh peo ile ir 


sensitive enough about their lack of edu 


ation, without their having thrust upon 
them unintentional! ( parisons ith chil 
dren Especially s this true of men 1m 


le fear ¢ heing nsidered younger than 
they are in sno n neonl« nm Not 
r t ree j nto the £ ¢hot y 
school buildin S lege buil o 

Is there, mor ny decided evide 
that a il r cole inder 1 tvpica 
ty superintendent ll rea cen 
ne college? Under his super\ 
it have the lege ittitude toward th 
attacking 0 prob] S tne Ire lo oO 
choice and I Thoda T r lity o 
thought, tl rousing of native talent 
such as we find in the better-class colleg 
and universities Or | not this junior 
college under such supervision readily 
degenerate into s ly two more grades 
of a high school, run in the typical hig 
school groov: and t tI cony on 


. , ’ ; ’ 

Sut n institutio if placea under such 

executive directio lapse into a forma 
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set studv of text-books If the 
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\ OT | ~ t 1% 
4 4 il nae] rae ? th T; 
; : ‘ t yt lictatlo 
fre stant Jangling 
tw . tne > t S ind thes 
pure ( il 
We Aiud t ) sf Visel to LLLOW 
highe r education in a com junity to grow 
from mtfhin that comm inity, to grow out 
of Lirat 0 ’ unity s own needs al d pe u 


liar aspirations? Would it not be far 


more advantageous, not only to the com 
munity, Dut to the state at large, to e! 
courage the ty to establish its own col 
f renuine college, either of two years 


or of four years, with its own faculty, its 


own uildir or buildings, its own « 
utive, its own board of trustees, its own 
income will ngly cranted from the re 


sources of the community because that 


community feels that here 1s something o 
its own creation, its own child? 


One thing seems fairly certain to many 


it is not going to be a genuine college if 
managed, or, rather, mismanaged, by a 
school board already overwhelmed with the 
problems of elementary and secondary 
education: it is not going to be acceptable 
if superimposed upon a high school by 
state authorities who shall dictate it into 
a lifeless formalism. If the junior college 
is to attract students and hold them; if 
it is to draw instructors of intellectual 
standing and scholarly training, it must be 
absolutely separate from the high school 
and the city school system in general: it 
must possess a separate equipment, a sep 
arate executive, a separate faculty, a sep- 
arate board. A junior college is an ex 
cellent thing—7f. 
Cart HoLumay 
DEAN AND PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, 
COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 


UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO, OHIO 


EFFECTIVE SUPERVISION 


LHE purpose ol Supervision Is to realize 
purposes for w . | has been 
S shed I} supel SO ls lav t 
l I an ¢ 1 W vis . uM m 
} ill ide ‘ I ll v1 Wi n tn 
roal will I DCS i i i ind a aea ol 
I OS Tat Ss WI must D reome 
adjusting means ft I na. 
Oompilsn S purpose S nis duty 
first of al put t rs in touel 
1 nis purposes \l lec! r teacn Oo 
s ineffective because te s are not mad 
vequainted witl he id s system 
n whi they are wor! 14 I") supe 
visor has fa 1 ma m familiar 
"i the i o | ittained They ar 
either left struggling blindly or they set 
up ends of their own. 
Taking for granted that the supe rvieer ) 
is informed the teacher of his purposes 
his problem \ be to 1 Z ese throug 
suggestion as to th rganization of mate 
. 
riai, throu sugges mas to tl best mod 
f procedure, through suggestion whereby 


suggestion to secure optimum results 
Uy ] | i ai . 


operation of teachers, the supervisor must 
have a sympathetic attitude. He must ay; 
preciate the problems confronting th 
teacher. He must see her problems from 
her own point of view. He must under 
stand the situation so thoroughly from ‘ex 


1 
Tl 


vat he can make constructive sug 


perience 
gestions of real helpfulness. He must 
commend the excellent features of the 
work, as well as criticize modes of pr eed - 
ure that are ineffective. 

The supervisor must be thoroughly im 
bued with the democratic ideal, but unfor- 
tunately, many supervisors assume the 
attitude of the autocrat. They apparently 
feel, as did the kaiser, the endowment of 
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wisdom not in the ken of common mortals 
Teachers feel keenly this attitude of mind 
on the part of their superiors. It is not 
theirs to reason why, but rather, to do and 
die. This autocratic form of supervision 
has been one reason why so many teachers 
have died, figuratively, in our school sys 
tem. They have sought other employment 
where they would not be subjected at al! 
times to the whims of a dictator, self-mag 
nified by his temporary position. 

Mueh ineffective supervision exists b 
cause the supervisor has failed to mak¢ 
definite plans. Supervisors frequently em 
phasize the necessity of plans on the part 
of teachers, while they violate these same 
principles in their own work. Before b 
ginning his work for the day, the super 
visor should first outline his plan of action. 
He should carefully outline the desirabl 
outcomes of the work he is to observe. He 
should keep these outcomes constantly in 
mind when he is with the teacher. 

He should not devote attention to many 
problems at one time; for example, if a 
supervisor wishes to discover what work is 
being done in primary reading, it would be 
unwise for him, at that time, to give th 
same attention to the sanitary conditions 
of the building, and to the teacher’s dress, 
that he would if his main purpose were to 
consider the condition of the building, or 
if he were measuring the teacher from the 
standpoint of personal characteristics. 
There are so many problems involved in 
the teaching of primary reading that it is 
necessary to focus the maximum attention 
on these problems. This, of course, does 
not mean that he should forget the condi- 
tion of the room, or the dress and manner 
of the teacher, for they are elements which 
influence all teaching, but they are inci- 
dental at this particular time. 

Supervisors frequently err in that they 
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have a hobby, and when they visit classes 
their hobbies are the ones that mainly in 
fluence their judgment of the work. By 
following consistent plans and outlining 


the elements in teaching, the supervisor wil! 


tend to give a more just estimate of all 
problems involved in teaching than if | 
goes about his work without attempting 
make such analysis. 

We hear very much about the techniqu: 
of teaching. It is rather well developed, 
and in our courses in the theory of teach 
ing, the principles that govern correct pro 
cedure are emphasized. If we read assidu 
ously in our pedagogical literature, trying 
to find what principles have been developed 
for the technique of supervision, we are 
rather appalled at the dearth of such litera- 
ture. Ought it not to be just as essential 
to work for a technique of supervision as 
a technique of teaching? The teacher's 
problem is to develop the students under 
her charge; the supervisor's problem is to 
develop the teachers. The teachers, on thi 
whole, are nearer his plane of development 
than,are the students which the teacher in 
structs. ‘To accomplish results that are 
proportionate to the expense involved in 
supervision, it is essential that the super 
visor follow a plan that will bring maxi 
mum results. 

A supervisor who is visiting the class 
room needs to have definitely outlined th: 
essential requisites in teaching. He must 
observe carefully the method of procedure. 
Supervisors are frequently criticized for 
taking notes when in a classroom. This is 
often essential if he is to recall completely 
the plan of the work. The supervisor who 
spends most of his time writing during the 
de¥elopment of the lesson will lose many 
important points. The ideal is to make as 
few notes as is consistent with recalling the 


procedure. 








Ya 
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The reason w { rs resent eriticisn show results attained in many of the s 
and suggestions of supervisors is becaus subjects A supervisor who is not sure of 
they ar riven lt 1 dogmatie rbitrar\ t work that a teacher is dolng 1n sp lling 
way, without being supported by coner has a means of finding out whether or n 
evidences A supervisor who has a vagu she is securing adequate results. In read 
feeling that some portion of the work 1 ng, he has the same opportunity. The day 
not in a rdance with the best methods « s not far distant wh ve shall have meas 
procedure should refrain from criticism ures that will show desirable results in al 
until he is prepared to make constructiy our school subjects. In addition to these 
suggestions. A supervisor who says, * Im standard tests, the supervisor should check 
prove your method of class manag: ment,’’ the reports on his several observations. P 
without pon tinge out ways and means, or He will be able to note if the teacher has a 
who says ‘‘I don’t feel that you developed consistent plan, to what degree she has re 
that point as you should, but I ean not give acted to suggestions that have been made, 


you any better method than was used’’ at and how she is developing in technique. A 
once loses the respect of the teacher. It is check on the results of the pupils’ work, a 
better to give no criticism unless econstrue- check on the records of the supervisor show 
After ing the growth on the part of the teacher 


: 
tive suggestions ean be also given. 
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THE FIRST STEP TOWARD A UNITED 
ORGANIZATION OF TEACHERS ‘hese principles art 1) One hund: 


TEACHERS are just now in a dilemma. ¢ sis 


, , ssiona rl ’ j 
On every hand they are advised to unite : 
. , , ; stra tfoy , ne f +} 
in a solid professional body to meet the l 
P ] + ) 0 I I \\ \ \ in oT ¢ 

task confronting education in America . 

ye . ne +; } ; | ] , hy ’ 

gut they are offered no first step toward 7 a , ont u 
° — 1 4 enta cr] hye I ices 
such union. Edueators and State Asso 7 ‘ 
, ee) \ [il ' stat ‘ Sta 


ciations have advised against affil:ation 
with labor or any other interests. Reasons 


are offered why none of the national bodies 


of teachers as at present constituted are Phe ty 
1 \ } ] << 
suitable for the « tral organization In 
a ; } iv reg , @ 4 
a the ur gS ill oO ‘*Don LS VO ‘ + 4 
s i \V ) i r 
teachers are erding hither and thither roug t fort: that will improve the 
, , 
is though seeking s ter iro ming work s at is 
storn — 
This presages division, not unit) 
In view of the situation, leaders in edu Although speaking in favor it 
. . ”  - ton ; sho 1), 
eational thought in this country have un- With jabo! erests, the lormula Of 2 
dertaken to clear up the issues by defining John Dewey is not much different 


the standards under which a national We should have an organization which sha 
union of teachers should operate. The 1 the one hand rely discus t 


effect of these statements. some of which and re t F itn ' 
are quoted below, is to deseribe an ideal aa s se m re se st: J no 
organization and in contrast, to some ex ssl nian iat heen ceili Seaiiaaae oO taailih i ane ie 
tent, to disapprove of those now existing. ther hand But we 
Although this is a very essential prelim respecting t 
inary to the formation of a rational plan 5 that thee : : 2 
of organization and opens the way for ge i 
action, it is not in itself a step toward its 
accomplishment. Rather, we are made to munity; w 
pause and wonder just how such am idea] ens and as servants of th 
is ever to be realized. Meantime the Situ- = red npl s of a certail 
)] 1) 


ation grows more critical and demands Seven years ago, in February, 1915, 
action. It is the purpose of this paper to Suzzallo presented much the sa leal 
suggest a first step which should be put the National Council of Education HH 
into operation at once. also gave warning as to the very cond 
The most widely quoted set of standards tions whi +h have now me to pass. ‘ 


has been given by Dr. James E. Russell, of | pare this with the more t utter 
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